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Lastly, if we regard the head as being 
the seat of the organs of sense, we shall find 
its pre-eminence above all the other parts of 
the human fabric to be most signally demon- 
strated. First, as containing the eye, the 
organ of vision, which, stationed like the sen- 
tinel in his watch-tower, surveys from its 
lofty height the objects placed around it, and 
unfolds to the individual the beauties of the 
external world, Cicero seems to have been 
duly impressed with a conviction of this 
truth, when he wrote the following sentence : 
“ Nam occuli tanquam speculatores, altissi- 
mum locum obtinent, ex quo plurima conspi- 
cientes, funguntur suo munere ;”—* For thus 
the eyes, placed like sentinels on a watch- 
tower, discharge their functions with an 
extended sphere of vision.” Secondly, as 
containing the ear, the organ of hearing, cal- 
culated to receive the impressions of sound, 
to give us notice of the approach of external 
objects, and to enable us to appreciate the 
value of tones, whether they be the modula- 
tions of music, or the articulations of a spoken 
language. ‘Thirdly, as containing the nose, 
the organ of smell, and source of balmy de- 
lights, projecting, as Haller observes, “ like 
an engine in the air,”-to arrest and collect 
the perfumes, sweets, and odours, that are 
exhaled from the treasures of Flora, and 
wafted on the winds. Fourthly, as contain- 
ing the tongue, the organ of taste, and with 
the mouth, the arbiter of savours, discrimi- 
nating between the clean and the unclean, the 
noxious and the wholesome, the production 
that is good for food, and the production that 
is to be rejected ; as well as forming a prin- 
cipal part of the apparatus of speech, the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of man.  Fifthly, as 
possessing, in common with all the rest of 
the surface of the fabric, the general attribute 
of tact, which exists, however, in the highest 
degree only in the palms of the hands and at 
the ends of the fingers, and is there denomi- 
nated touch. Finally, besides being the seat 
of the organs of sense, it is also seat of 


the endowment of intellect, as is indicated by | the elbow to the wrist, and the hands from 
our own internal convictions, leading us irre-| the wrist to the tips of the fingers. Each 
sistibly to the conclusion that thought has its | hand is composed of a metacarpus, or body, 


residence in the head. The head thinks. 


which constitutes what we cail the back and 


The second portion of the fabric of the | hollow of the hand, together with four fingers 
human body is the neck, which we may |and a thumb, the thumb being so placed as 


regard as the shaft or column that supports 
the grand and Corinthian capital of the head, 


in the base of which it originates. In man it 
assumes a circular and columnar form, pos- 
sessing great natural grace and beauty. 
possesses, besides, a peculiar flexibility, by 
which the movements of the head are multi- 
plied and facilitated extremely, as well as 
rendered peculiarly elegant and expressive. 
Tapering delicately towards the middle, it 
begins again to expand, till it ultimately rests 
upon the shoulders, and forms the connecting 
link between the head and the trunk. In 
quadrupeds, though it does not always assume 
the circular form, still it possesses much 
beauty, as in the case of the horse. “ Hast 
thou given the horse strength ; hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder?” 

The third portion of the fabric is the trunk, 
which we may regard as the base or pedestal 
that gives bulk and stability to the individual, 
with support and attachment to the neck and 
head, as well as to the several limbs. It is 
divided superficially into certain peculiar re- 
gions,—the back, the sides, the shoulders, the 
breast, the abdomen. 


| 
| 





to stand in opposition to the fingers, and thus 
greatly to facilitate the grasping or holding 
of small bodies. The palms of the hands, 
and particularly the ends of the fingers, are 


It | the peculiar seat of touch ; to which the nail, 


placed only on the one side of the extremity, 
affords a kind of support. No other animal 
possesses an organ of touch so perfect 
as that of man. The hand of apes makes 
the nearest approach to it, but is far from 
reaching to its perfection of form. Even the 
hand of the orang-outang, the most perfect of 
apes, is too long in proportion to its width, 
and the thumb, which scarcely reaches to the 
root-joint of the fore finger, too short, and too 
inefficient, and too little suited to be put in 
opposition to the fingers, to bear a compari- 
son with that of man. The two hinder limbs 
are composed of the thighs, the legs, and the 
feet. The thighs extend from the hip to the 
knee, the legs from the knee to the ancle, 
and the feet from the ancle to the tips of the 
toes. Each foot is composed of a metatarsus, 
or body, constituting what we call the back 
and sole of the foot, which terminates in five 


The greatest bulk of| toes, all placed upon the same levet, so that 


circumference of the body lies within a liné|the great toe cannot be opposed to the other 


encircling the breast ; but in a high state of 
corpulency, or embonpoint, the greatest cir- 
cumference may lie within a line encircling 
the abdomen. 

In the body, as also in the head and neck, 
you may readily trace a medial line, having 
similar parts or organs on each side, on the 
right and on the left,—the two eyes, the two 
nostrils, the two ears, the two shoulders, the 
two breasts, the two sides. The medial line 
of the trunk is displayed most conspicuously 
in the back, following the course of the back- 
bone, and in most of the mammalia terminat- 
ing in a tail, of which men and some monkeys 
are destitute. In men the surface is covered 
with a naked skin, which gives the body a 
quick and susceptible tact throughout, but 
requires the aid of clothing. 

The fourth and last portion of the fabric is 
that of the limbs. In the mammalia, and 
indeed in all vertebrate animals, where limbs 
are present, they are almost always four in 
number ; and upon the principle of duality, 
and of a right and left side, which we have 
just recognised, they go in pairs,—two fore 
limbs, and two hind limbs. In man the two 
fore limbs are composed of the arms, the fore 
arms, and the hands. The arms extend from 
the shoulder to the elbow, the fore arms from 


| 


| 


toes, as the thumb is opposed to the fingers 
of the hand; a conformation evidently in 
keeping with the erect posture proper to man, 
as being calculated to enable him to stand 
or to walk firmly on the soles of his feet, 
and to leave his hands and arms at liberty ; 
whereas the hinder limbs of apes may be said 
to end in hands rather than in feet, and to 
have palms and prehensile fingers rather than 
soles and toes, which, when placed upon the 
ground, rest, not on a broad and flat surface, 
like the sole of the human foot, but merely 
on the exterior edge of the organ, and hence 
present no proper basis of support to uphold 
the fabric in an upright position. Thus man 
is the only two-handed animal that exists ; for 
apes are in fact four-handed, as the foregoing 
detail exhibits them, and are hence duly en- 
titled to the epithet quadrumana, by which 
they are now designated. 

If other proofs were wanting to show the 
superiority of men to monkeys, it would be 
easy to adduce them. They are destitute of 
speech ; they are destitute of intellect. 

Why they are destitute of intellect, though 
furnished with an organization approaching 
to that of man, it is not our present business 
to enquire ; but facts show that they are so. 
How, else, are they so totally incapable of 
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education? The orang-outang and chimpansé | joined to the body without the intervention 
have even been admitted into human society, |of any distinet portion that can properly be 
by way of experiment, Sut they have shown | called a neck ; but about the junction of the| abounded with fictitious combinations from 
no disposition to adopt the habits and man-|head and body, we find on each side an ex-| the engagements of life and the forms of na- 
ners of men; and though capable of imitation | ternal organ peculiar to fishes, namely, the | ture, to illustrate moral truth. 
in some things, they can never be taught to| gills,—their organ of respiration. The body,| “ While, however, so much should be con- 
imitate the articulate tones of the human/| which is covered with scales, is rounded, and | ceded, let it be observed, that it is a conces- 
voice. Besides, they have no relish for the | tapering from head to tail, as in the eel; or|sion rather to what is possible, than to what 
society of men; and remain, even in the/|a little flattened in a vertical direction, as in| is fact. I can conceive of a tale being so 
midst of mirth, “‘ for ever silent, and for ever | the trout and salmon; or much flattened in a| constructed, as to illustrate and enforce the 
sad.” horizontal direction, as in the sole and floun- | highest lessons of virtue and religion; but at 
In quadrupeds, the feet are four in num-j|der, and in all flat fish: the limbs, whether | the same time, it must be confessed, that the 
ber, as the name imports. ‘They are single | anterior or posterior, are metamorphosed into| body of existing novels is directed to very 
and undivided, as in the horse; or they are| fins, to fit them for the act of swimming in| different objects. There have, indeed, re- 
divided into toes, of which some genera have| water. By the lateral flexion and extension | cently been writers, who have lauddbly en- 
two, as the ox and goat; and some more than| of the caudal fins, the body is impelled for-| deavoured to wrest this powerful engine from 
two, as the hog and elephant, which last has | wards with great force, ascending or descend- | the enemy, and employ it on the side of truth 
five fingers enclosed within the skin of the|ing chiefly by means of the compression or | and goodness; but their number is far too few 
foot ; while others have the toes united by | dilatation of the swim-bladder, an organ with|to redeem the character of this species of 
means of an intervening membrane, and have | which most fishes are furnished ; but such as| composition. ‘They deserve our gratitude, and 
hence obtained the appellation of web-footed,| are destitute of it, like soles and flounders, | will of course be an exception from the fol- 
as in the case of the seal and otter. Yet the| must be content to swim very near the bot-| lowing objections :— 
limbs of quadrupeds, upon the whole, whether|tom. Some fishes have the capacity of leap-| “ First, then, I object to a course of novel 
anterior or posterior, will be found to exhibit | ing out of the water; and one, Trigla voli-| reading, because it produces an undue excite- 
a striking analogy to the type of man, if we | tans,—the flying fish,—has the very singular | ment on the mind. ‘The design of the novel 
look at and compare the same joints. property of being able to take a short flight | writer is to interest and inflame the passions ; 
Class 2. If we look at an individual of} even in air. and this design is generally accomplished, by 
the class of Birds, we shall find that it ex-} Class 4. In this class, the class of Rep-| giving that position to incidents and charac- 
hibits the same general type of structure} tiles, the general type is in most cases very | ters, which shall fill the imagination, and ex- 
with that of the mammalia, consisting of| obvious, exhibiting a head, with a mouth and | cite the deepest feelings of the heart. This 
head, neck, body, limbs. The head, as in the | eyes distinct ; a visible neck ; a body naked, | excitation, from being pleasing, becomes ne- 
foregoing class, is the seat of the organs of} as in the frog; or covered with shell, as in 


cessary ; the appetite grows with the grati- 
sense, furnished with and terminating in a/|the tortoise; without a tail, as in the toad ;| fication; till, at length, the novel reader 


bill, by which the individual picks up andjor furnished with a tail, as in the lizard.| requires his tale, as the drunkard does his 
breaks its food. ‘The form of the bill differs |'The limbs, anterior and posterior, are so ex- | potion. 

much in different species, and serves as a/|cessively short, as scarcely to be able to raise} ‘ The evils of this excitement must be 
mark to discriminate tribes or families. The|the body above the level of the ground; and|apparent. Where it is indulged, the relish 
head, neck, and body, are covered with fea-|in the order Serpentes, even the limbs are|for sober pleasures and rational pursuits is 
thers, which are often adorned with the| wanting. Many of the Repiilia are amphibi-| lost; the understanding and the judgment are 
brightest and most brilliant colours. The |ous, and can live either on land or in water ; | enslaved to an inflated imagination; and ennui, 
neck assumes the circular form, and often|and most of them during the winter months | the inseparable companion of violent emotion, 
displays peculiar beauty, as well as peculiar | sink into a state of torpidity, from which they | sheds its destructive mildew on all the soul. 
flexibility, as any one who has seen a swan/|are aroused only by the returning warmth of |The habitual novel reader feeds on essences 


peculiar delight; for every nation, whether 
refined or barbarous, serious or gay, has 








in the act of swimming, will, with Milton, | 
readily admit : 





“ The swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudiy rows 
Her state with oary feet.”—Paradise Lost, b. vii. 


The greatest bulk of the body is around | 


the succeeding spring. 


(To be continued.) 


WORKS OF FICTION, 


In looking over some manuscript papers a 


the breast, tapering towards the tail, which | few days ago, I found the accompanying re- 
is composed of feathers of a peculiar form,— marks on W orks of Fiction and Novel Read- 
magnificently illustrated in the tail of the|*”g- I have copied them in the course of my 

acock. ‘The fore limbs assume the position | reading, without preserving the name of the 
and fan-like form of wings, to fit the indivi- | author ; but their re-perusal has induced me | Jif, Although it is the boast of the novelist, 


dual for its flight in the air; and are often | ; 
composed of, or rather covered: with, a if they meet the approbation of the editor. 


plumage that is most splendidly brilliant. 
The hinder limbs always terminate in feet, 
divided into toes, tipped with claws, some 
genera having the toes separate, as the phea- 
sant and partridge; and some having them 
united with a membrane, as the swan and 
goose. The former are land birds ; the lat- 
ter are water, or web-footed birds. 

Class 3. In this class, the class of Fishes, 
the vestiges of the general type, though much 
metamorphosed, can still be readily traced. 
The head is very distinctly visible, furnished 
with its projecting mouth and devouring jaws. 
The eyes are sufficiently conspicuous, but the 
other organs of sense have no very visible de- 
velopment of external parts. The head is 


to send them for insertion in “ The Friend,” 


R. 

“I by no means object to a tale, or fic- 
titious narrative, as suck. Those who do, 
appear to me to carry their objections too 
far ; and by extending, invariably weaken 
them. Such objections would operate not 
merely against the compositions of our finest 
poets, but equally against some of our best 
prose writings. Moreover, I apprehend that 
such indiscriminate censure would affect even 
the Scriptures themselves; for I know not 
what we can call the parabolical parts, un- 
less it be truth under the veil of fiction. 
Indeed, we seem so constituted, as to re- 
ceive instruction through this medium with 


and liquors, rather than on a temperate and 
wholesome diet. And, if the observation is to 
be applied to youth, the case is aggravated. 
In youth, the fancy wants restraint, and the 
understanding, cultivation ; a course of novel 
reading at this period then, must be as peril- 
ous as the administration of stimulants where 
there is every symptom of fever. 

| it Secondly, 1 object to novel reading, be- 
j cause it gives false impressions and views of 





that he ‘draws from life,’ I will venture to say, 
his descriptions are no more a fair sample of 
life, than the gardens of Italy are a fair 
specimen of the world, or the portraits in 
Somerset house a fair representation of the 
species. It is rather a selection from life, 
than a delineation of it; and though the copy 
should be correct, the impression will be 
erroneous. There is too much bustle, and 
surprise, and agitation ; the heart must thrill 
with fear and hope, through every page of 
the story ; while the days, the months, the 
years of real life, which pass away in regular 
duty and quiet happiness, receive neither de- 
scription nor encomium. It is no apol 

that these writers draw from life; for, as 
Dr. Johnson has well observed, there are 
characters and scenes in life which ought 
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never to be drawn. But it frequently happens 
that the exhibitions of life, partial as they 
are, are unjust. Characters are drawn with 
a monstrous compound of vice and virtue. 
Passions are described with necessary conse- 
quences, which are by no means consequent. 
Trifles are raised into importance ; events 
not likely to occur in a life-time, are made 
essential to life ; and others, common to hu- 
manity, and which frequently bring with 
them little pain or pleasure, cannot be real- 
ised without sinking into an abyss of endless 
misery, or rising to a paradise of everlasting 
iey: ee 

“ But, thirdly, my principal objection to 
novei reading is, its immoral tendency. This 
charge, though a most serious one, is, I fear, 
to be applied to nearly all the books which 
pass under the name of novel. In making 
this assertion, I am taking the New Testament 
as the standard of morality; and by this 
standard, although there will be no compari- 
son in the shades of guilt, few will escape 
condemnation. What are wé to say of works 
which fritter away the distinctions between 
right and wrong; and deceive the unwary 
into the paths of vice by surrounding them 
with the way-marks of virtue? What are 
we to say of works, which treat with con- 


facts as those alluded to, should produce in 
some_minds an apprehension, either that the 
circumstances were misstated, or that it 
might do more harm than good to exhibit 
such facts, even if true, to the view of our 
young people. 

As a lover of natural history, and an 
ardent admirer of that surpassing skill and 
beneficence of the Divine Architect which 
the creation cisplays, not only in the grand, 
but in the minute,—not only in the immensi- 
ty of worlds and systems which astronomy 
unfolds to our comprehension, but in the mi- 
croscopic structure of the smallest insect, and 
more especially in that wonderful economy, 
by which the instincts of every creature adapt | 
it to the modes of life and being which it was 
destined to pursue and to fill in the arrange- 
ments of a bountiful Providence, I have 
never supposed that an acquaintance with 
this economy could, in any case, if rightly 
understood, tend to lead the mind astray, 
with respect to any of the duties which ap- 
pertain to us as men and Christians. 

Believing, therefore, that under a right 
view of the case, the publication of the facts 
alluded to could not be deemed objectionable, 
I would venture to suggest a few considera- 
tions to those who may have cherished a 


























inhabitants of the wide world of waters? It 
is possible that some of the smaller tribes of 
fish may find adequate nourishment in the 
vegetable materials that are suspended in the 
waters of rivers and those parts of the ocean 
that are adjacent to the coast, while others 
it is probable feed upon the marine vegetable 
productions which grow at the bottom of deep 
waters, in gulfs, bays, and rivers; but it is 
equally obvious that the greater portion of 
marine animals live by depredations upon the 
lives of each other, and to this law of Divine 
Providence is man indebted for the vast 
amount of provision for his table, and oil for 
his lamps, which the sea and its tributary 
streams afford him. 

It is thus most clearly enacted that warfare 
is the natural condition of a vast proportion 
of the inferior tribes of animals; and it is 
easy for an experienced anatomist to decide 
by an examination of the teeth and intestinal 
structure of an animal, whether it belongs to 
the carnivorous or life-destroying class of 
beings, or to the herbivorous class, whose 
natural food is vegetable matter, and whose 
digestive organization is in general far more 
complicated than that of flesh-eating ani- 
mals. It is thus most satisfactorily shown, 
from the form of the teeth and the vascular 





tempt those admirable qualities, industry, 
frugality, and prudence ; while they squan- 
der their praises on extravagance, careless- 
ness, and folly? What are we to say of 
works, which alienate the heart from domes- 
tic and retired duties,—which convert every 
quiet home into’ a prison-house, and make 
the best of parents appear either ridiculous 
or tyrannical? What are we to say of 
works, which are polluted by descriptions of 
sensual pleasures, lascivious inuendoes, and 
infidel bon-mots ; and which, almost uniform- 
ly, make love a passion wholly irresistible ? 
What are we to say of works which justify 
pride, vanity, revenge, ambition and hatred ? 
of works which, in some cases, become the 
apologists of drunkenness, fornication, adul- 
tery, gambling, duelling, swearing, lying, and 
suicide ?” 


belief that such things, even if true, ought to 
be withheld. 

First, with respect to thefacts themselves. 

That warfare is a natural and necessary 
condition of whole classes of animals, is ex- 
ceedingly obvious. This is manifest, not 
only from the modes of life which they actu- 
ally pursue, but from the structure of their 
bodies. Carnivorous animals, such as those 
of the feline tribe,—the lion, the tiger, the 
leopard, &c., down to the domestic cat, indi- 
cate, by the form of their teeth, and the sim- 













that they were designed by their Creator to 
live on raw animal food ; and the well-known 
habits of all this race, combined with this 
structure, show that in destroying and living 
upon other animals, they pursue the course 
allotted them by their Maker. It is a well 
established fact, that that obscure animal, 


For “ The Friend.” | the mole, cannot subsist on vegetable food 


Subserviency of the Study of Natural History 
to Moral Improvement. 


As a constant reader of “The Friend,” 
and a subscriber to it from the commence- 
ment, I have, in common with others, felt 
desirous that it might be sustained as a 
vehicle of useful and valuable reading to the 
members of our Society throughout this con- 
tinent. It is no doubt a very difficult, if not 


of worms and other insects. The same may | 
be said of the rapacious birds,—the eagle, the 
vulture, the fish-hawk, and numerous others. | 
Even the more harmless and agreeable of the 
feathered race, such as the robin, the black- 
bird, and the numerous small birds that de- 
light us with their songs and their plumage, | 
although capable of subsisting on seeds and 


plicity and peculiarity of the digestive organs, | 


system of the human race, that man is an 
omnivorous being, designed by his Creator 
to derive his subsistence both from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and that these, in due 
proportion, furnish the aliment best adapted 
to his constitution and his physical necessi- 
ties. 

Nor is the instinct which leads animals to 
destroy each other a mere principle of head- 
long destruction. They are aware, in very 
many instances, of the necessity of stratagem, 
cunning, and deep-laid contrivance, to accom- 
plish their ends. But the exercise of these 
instinctive talents seems to propel them some- 
times to engage in battle, when the motive is 
not the impulse of hunger, but a gratification 
of the pugnacious and malignant dispositions 
of their nature. It is rare that animals feed 


| upon those of their own species, and yet what 


is more common than to witness battles be- 


»| tween them? and these battles sometimes 
but depends altogether upon the destruction 


involve large numbers on each side, and oc- 
casionally they appear to be planned with a 
foresight and skill, which approximate very 
closely to the tactics of human warfare. The 
most remarkable cases of this nature are to 
be found among those animals that are the 
most distinguished for their instinctive saga- 
|city, as the crow, the raf, the dog, the bee, 
and the ant. Large sembets of these have 








fruits, are nevertheless highly useful to man, 
by the avidity with which they seek after and | 
destroy, for the purpose of food, the numerous 
insect races, which, in the absence of these 
their destroyers, multiply so rapidly, as to 
become the occasion of grievous annoyance 
and suffering to the farn:er. It is lamentable 
that these wise provisions of Creative Wis- 
dom should be frustrated as they are, by the 


a hopeless task, to attempt to satisfy the 
views, in all points, of a numerous and widely 
extended body of readers, among whom there 
must be a diversity of tastes and judgments 
on many of the topics which necessarily find 
admission into such a journal. It would ap- 
pear, from the editorial remarks in a late 
number, that some, if not many, of the read- 
ers of “ The Friend,” were uneasy and dis- 
satisfied with the essays signed “ Huber,” on 
the habitudes of ants. It is perhaps not 
surprising, that the statement even of such 





idle sport, and our fields and orchards thus 
left a prey to the ravages of insects. 
But what shall we say to the innumerable 


wanton destruction of harmless birds in mere |’ 


been often known to make preparation and 


|to meet each other in battle array, evincing 


a medium of communication and a means of 
intelligence, the nature of which is entirely 
unknown to us. One swarm of bees has been 
known to attack another, and, after a great 
destruction of life, the conquerors have seized 
upon the stores of the vanquished, and con- 
veyed the captured honey to their own hive. 

The most remarkable instance of coneerted 
animal warfare which has come within our 
notice, was an account of a battle witnessed 
by an acute and observing naturalist, between 
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a tribe or company of red ants, and an equ al | 
company of black ants. The armies were | 
seen approaching at a considerable distance 
from each other, andevidently divided into 
platoons or regiments, each under the direc- 
tion of a head officer. On one side there 
appeared to be a corps de reserve, or body | 
set aside, to be brought into action only in 
certain exigencies. The number of the slain 
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power, would be to degrade the high and en- 
aobling endowments of our intellectual being. 
For what are these faculties given us, but to 
enable us to triumph over our instinctive 
passions, and to subject all our actions to the 


| divine and moral law? 


These important truths philosophy alone 
may teach us. But the Christian has a still 
more exalted sphere of duty. He is taught, 


on both sides was very great ; and a singular | by the voice and pen of inspiration, that all 
part of this remarkable exhibition of insect | these belligerent and discordant propensities 
manceuvre, was the care shown by each party | of his nature, and all the trials he meets with 


im removing its own wounded and dying as 
soon as possible from the scene of action. 
This account is given by a naturalist whose 
authority there appears to be no reason to 
question. 

But not only is a state of war and destruc- | 
tion the law of animal life,—slavery also, | 
there can be no doubt, is to be found in the | 
condition to which instinctive domination sub- | 
jects some portions of the insect races. ‘The 
manner in which the Formica rufa, or red | 
ant, controls the aphis, from whose bodies 
oozes a st»stance on which the ants feed, 
and which has occasioned the former insect 
to be styled the :nilch cow of the latter, has} 
already been stated in “‘ The Friend,” and it| 
certainly furnishes one of the most surprising | 
examples of adaptation in the whole economy | 
of insect life. 

The aphides, kept as they are by the ants, | 
and subject to their control, may be regarded | 
as in a servile condition, but it appears to be | 
also trve, that some ants do certainly com- | 

| their captives to perform the drudgery | 
of the hillocks, and to toil for their conquer- 
ors and masters in all probability during life. | 





But is this any thing more than we find in the | 


bee-hive, that standing wonder of insect saga- 
city and wisdom? It is well known that be- 


from the external world, are the consequences 
of original transgression; that he is by na- 
ture a corrupt and depraved being, and that 
naturally his “ heart is desperately wicked.” 
This great and fundamental truth ought ever 
to be present to our thoughts, for it enables 
us, however feebly, to appreciate the infinite 
mercy of God in sending his beloved Son as 
a final sacrifice for sin, and opening to our 
degenerate race the way and means of salva- 
tion. By attending to the life and precepts 
of our Divine Master, and to the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit vouchsafed to every true be- 
liever, we are taught that not only all wars, 
but all violence, all unkindness, all uncharita- 
bleness, are sinful, and that if we indulge our- 
selves in those dispositions, we are acting in 
opposition to the grace of God, and closing 


lthe avenues to salvation through the merits 


of Jesus Christ. It is thus that the Christian 
dispensation, by striking at once at the germ 
of enmity in our own hearts, prepares the way 
for the advent of that more glorious period, 
when nation shall no longer lift up the 
sword against nation, and when “ righteous- 
ness shall cover the earth as the waters do 
the seas.” 

We hold it to be a most important truth, 
that by nature we are prone to wars and 





sides the queen bee, the mother of the swarm, 
there is a portion of the family that do not 


fightings, and to all manner of evil lusts, and 
that from these we can experience a deliver- 


labour, and for whose comfortable mainten-| ance only through the medium of the gospel 


ance the working bees are ever on the alert, 
building their cells, and laying up stores of 
winter provision. May we not style the one 
class masters, and the other slaves! The 
same instinctive dispositions and features 
might doubtless be found in many other parts 
of the animal creation. We may behold, on 
the one hand, the most interesting evidences 
of fondness, fidelity, disinterested attachment, 
even to the loss of life, and maternal tender- 
ness the most affecting ; and, on the other, 
cruelty, revenge, robbery, treachery, slaugh- 
ter and slavery. 

But what are the inferences which we are 
to draw from these wonderful exhibitions of 
brute instinct and irrational propensity! Are 


| of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Since, 
| therefore, with all the higher faculties of rea- 
|son and intelligence with which, as superior 
| beings, we have been mercifully endowed, we 
are still subject to the effects of primeval 
transgression, and our hearts by nature are 
at enmity with God, we ought not, and we 
cannot as Christians, be in any way moved 
or surprised at discovering, in the exercise of 
mere animal instinct, dispositions of the same 
nature, examples of all that is cunning, fero- 
cious, malignant, and destructive—more espe- 
cially when we discover, in the same sphere 
|of irrational instinct, such remarkable proofs 
of contrivance and skill, of industry and per- 
severance, of fidelity and attachment. In 





we to shut our eyes and ears againt the mar-| holding these up to the view of our children, 
vels of creative power, and to refrain from| and making them acquainted with the won- 
tracing the footsteps of that power and wis-| ders of creative power, in the multifarious 
dom which appointed to every class of ani-| forms and halbitudes of the living world, we 


high and holy influence, man approximates 
not only to an equality with the dumb crea- 
tion, but, being far less perfect than the “vile 
insect that he treads upon,” in his instinctive 
powers, he is in danger of sinking far below 
it in the dignity and purity of his nature. 

In deference, therefore, to the tenderness 
of those scruples, which may have induced 
some of the correspondents of “The Friend” 
to object to the statements that have been 
alluded to, we would suggest the expediency 
of a careful review of the nature of the argu- 
ment, and a consideration of the question, 
whether every discovery of the wonderful 
works of the Creator in the habitudes of in- 
ferior animals, may not be converted into les- 
sons of wisdom, and rendered subservient to 
the exaltation of our superior endowments. 





Selected fur ‘* The Fiend.” 
STANZAS. 

Marrtuew, xxv. 40. 
A poor way-faring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way, 
And sued so humbly for relief 
That I could never answer nay— 
I h.d not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went or whence he came, 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love—I know not why. 


Once when my seanty meal was spread, 
He entered—not a word he spake— 
Was perishing for waut of bread; 

I gave him all— He blessed it, brake, 
But gave me part again— 

Mine was an angel's portion then, 

For while I fed with eager haste, 

The crust was manna to iny taste. 


I spied him where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock—His strength was gone, 
The heedless water mocked his thirst, 

He heard it, saw it harrying oa— 

I ran to raise the sufferer up, 

Thrice from the stream he drained my cup, 
Dipt and returned it running o’er— 

1 drank and never thirsted more. 


"T'was night—the winds were out—it blew 

A winter hurricane aloof— 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him weleome to my roof, 

I clothed and warmed, and cheered my guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest, 

Then made the hearth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden’s garden while I dreamed. 


Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 

I found him by the highway side; 

I roused his pulse, broaght back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment: He was healed. 

I had myself a wound concealed, 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 


In prison, | saw him next condemned 

To die a traitor’s death at morn: 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honoured him ’midst shame and scorn. 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 

Be asked if | for him would die! 

The flesh was weak—My blood ran chill— 
But the free spirit cried—I will. 


mate being its appropriate sphere of action, 
and implanted in its nature the faculties which 
lead with such inimitable precision to its high- 
est enjoyment, lest man, endowed alone with 
the divine gifts of reason and conscience, 
should seek to justify his vices by the exam- 
ple of inferior natures? Surely to shrink 
thus from the contemplation of Almighty 


should never be deterred in consequence of dis- 
covering in these infcrior natures an evidence 
of dispositions, which Christianity alone can 
enable us to subdue within ourselves. It may, 
on the contrary, furnish the means of impress- 
ing on the youthful mind, an admirable les- 
son of the infinite importance of pure and 
undefiled religion ;—to show, that without its 


Then in a moment to my view 

The stranger darted from disguise— 

The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before my eyes, 

He spake, and my poor neme he named,— 

Of me thou hast not been ashamed, 

These deeds shall thy memorial be, 

Fear not, thou didst them unto me. 
Monrteomery. 
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to be for toleration, without which neither 
we nor their church are safe. 

Several Friends appeared before the com- 
mittee and were heard with attention and re- 
spect, and though nothing was then finally 
accomplished, yet the better understanding 
of Friends’ principles and practices prepared 
the way for greater moderation toward them. 

* One cireumstance,”’ says G. W., “ I took 
particular notice of ; one night when we were 
attcnding the said committee, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave came and complained to the com- 
mittee, against the severe usage of many of 
our Friends; telling the committee the pri- 
sons were filled with them, and how many 
for small matters were excommunicated and 
imprisoned; and what a shame and scandal 
it was to their church, to use the Quakers so | 
hardly for such small matters, &c.; or to 
the same effect. 

“I little expected he would have then ap- 
peared openly an advocate so far for our suf- 
fering Friends, being a person who professed 
much zeal for their church; yet he saw it 
was not for its honour, to be guilty of such 
severe persecution.” 

In the years 1682 and 1683, George White- 
head appears to have been four times con- 
victed under the conventicle act. In one of 
these cases, of which he has left a particular 
account, on being brought before the lord 
mayor for having preached at a meeting, this 
officer, instead of calling for his accusers, en- 
quired of the prisoner whether he did not 
preach at the meeting. George Whitchead 
declined accusing himself; and on the ques- 
tion being put again by one of the mayor's 
officers, he again declined ; and asked for his 
accusers. At length two persons who appre- 
hended him were called to give evidence, 
when the following imperfect testimony was 
given by them. 

A train-band officer. “I saw his lips go, 
but heard him not what he said.”’ 

Constable. “I heard his voice, but could 
not tell what he said so as to make sense of 
it; only I heard him mention Jesus Christ 
and the Spirit.” 

George Whitehead desired the lord mayor 
to notice, how far the testimony fell short of 
establishing the fact, which was constituted 
an offence by the act; and expressed a hope, 
that none would allow that to mention Jesus 
Christ or the Spirit, was contrary to the li- 
targy of the church of England. The plea 
of the prisoner, however reasonable, proved 
unavailing ; he was finéd twenty pounds, and 
distraint to a considerable amount was made 
on his goods. 

Whatever disposition there might be in 
some to relieve Friends, the greedy informers 
found too much profit in plundering them to 
be willing to relinquish it; and the priests 
failed not to instigate those in authority to 
enforce the laws. Meeting houses were 
forcibly closed, and Friends deprived of the 
use of them for months together ; respecting 
which he thus remarks :— 

“ Being shut out of our meeting houses for 
divers years, in and about the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and our meetings kept 
in the streets in all sorts of weather, winter 
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us. But that trial was not so great, as to 
have our estates and livelihoods exposed to 
ruin by ravenous informers ; although it was 
no small hardship to our persons, to be kept 
out of doors in the streets, in the great severe 
and long frost and snow, in the year 1683, 
for about three months together, when the 
river ‘Thames was so frozen up, that horses, 
coaches, and carts, could pass to and fro up- 
on it, and a street also be erected and stand 
over it. 

*« And yet in all that hard season, when we 
were so long kept out in the streets in the 
bitter cold air, I do not remember that I got 
any harm or injury thereby, although I fre- 
quently attended those our meetings in the 
streets ; wherein I took great and serious no- 
tice of the merciful providence of Almighty 
God, towards myself and many more of our 
Friends, who were sharers in the same mercy 
and preservation in that suffering and exercise; 
no thanks to our unmerciful persecutors: but 
to our heavenly Father be the glory and 
praise for ever ! 

* We had in those days some opportunities 
to publish the truth openly in the streets, and 
also to make public supplication to God ; but 
more frequently were not permitted, but 
pulled away by force, and either sent to pri- 
son or turned into the meeting house, and 
there detained under guard until the meeting 
was ended in the street. ‘Thus were the 
ministers and others among us often forcibly 
interrupted, and scarcely suffered, many times, 
to declare two or three sentences, without be- 
ing haled away; however, we saw it our duty, 
in the fear of the living God, to keep our 
meetings, and patiently to wait upon Him; 
wherein we often enjoyed his presence to our 
consolation, even in our silent waiting upon 
Him: being not called to strive or contest 
with our adversaries, or their servants whom 
they employed, but in faith and patience to 
bear all; believing that in due time thereby 
we should obtain victory. It was often then 
before me, that the Lamb and his faithful 
followers should have the victory, which was 
matter of secret comfort to me many times: 
glory to his name for ever ! 

“In those days I clearly saw, that the 
testimony required of us to bear, was not so 
much in words, declaration, or ministry, as 
to stand our ground in faith and patience, and 
to. travail in spirit, with secret breathing and 
earnest supplication unto God to plead our 
cause ; it being his own cause for which we 
suffered: and therefore we patiently commit- 
ted it to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

The 15th of the eleventh month, 1683, 
George Whitehead and A. Parker attended 
the king, to present the general suffering of 
our Friends, both in prison and out of prison, 
by way of petition. In the afternoon we met 
with the king in the long gallery, and pre- 
sented the petition, which he received, and 
George Whitehead spake a few words to him 
on this wise : 

“We intreat the king to excuse our im- 
portunity, for our extremity is the cause; we 
pray the king tenderly to consider our suffer- 
ing condition and afford us relief, accounts 






being returned from the sheriffs of our Friends 
in prison,” &c. 

‘To which he answered : “ Well, well, well.” 

And perceiving the king then in some haste, 
George Whitehead told him: “ If he pleased, 
we would acquaint the Lord Sunderland (be- 
ing secretary of state) more fully with our 
case, that he might inform the king there- 
of,” &c. 

To which the king answered: “ Do, do.” 

But alas! the king’s time was but short; 
he was then near his end, and did not live to 
relieve us, either by opening the prison doors 
or removing the great oppressions and se- 
vere persecutions we then suffered, and which 
he left us under ; his opportunity being slipped 
and day over and gone. 

I think I was the last Friend that spake 
to the king, to move him for relief from our 
sufferings, but a few weeks before his end. 
He left about fifteen hundred of our Friends, 
both men and women, prisoners; besides 
their being then eagerly followed and _perse- 
cuted by wicked informers ; and many hun- 
dreds under heavy oppression and suflerings, 
for twenty pounds per mensem, and two thirds 
of their estates seized, and great spoil made 
upon them in many counties and parts of the 

‘nation. We were still kept out of our meet- 
ing houses in the streets, both in and about 
London and divers other places; which per- 
secutions and sufferings were continued upon 
us for some time after King James the Second 
came to the throne, and until he was prevailed 
upon to afford us some relief and liberty. All 
which we have cause to ascribe principally to 
the over-ruling power and providence of Al- 
mighty God ; in whose hands the hearts of 
kings and princes are: and He can turn them 
like waters. ‘To Him be the dominion and 
praise of all for ever! 

In the year 1684, George Whitehead be- 
ing taken at a meeting in White Hart Court, 
in the act of prayer, was for a short time 
confined in the prison of Newgate, under an 
indictment for being engaged “in an unlaw- 
ful assembly, riotously and with force of 
arms!” The recorder evinced his usual se- 
verity ; but George Whitehead observes, that 
some of the magistrates of the city of Lon- 
don were men of more moderation than the 
recorder; and the sheriff, Sir Samuel Dash- 
wood, soon sent an order to the keepers of 
Newgate to discharge him from his impri- 
sonment, which was thus of only about six- 
teen days’ continuance. 

He thus expresses himself, on reviewing 
the sufferings to which he had been exposed 
in the few previous years. 

“T humbly thank the Lord, my heavenly 
Father, and praise his worthy name, in re- 
membrance how He enabled me to be resigned 
to his will, in suffering both in person and 
estate ; and how well my dear wife was given 
up to suffer with me, for the blessed truth’s 
sake, in those days. But the Lord our God 
supported and comforted us under those trials; 
as we were with one accord resigned to his 
will, to bear faithful testimony for his holy 
name and ever-living truth, which He had 
made us partakers and witnesses of. Blessed 
be his glorious name for ever more !” 
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EULOGY ON JOHN MARSHALL, 
BY HORACE BINNEY. 


From all that we had heard of this eulogy 
from those who were present at its delivery, 
our expectations were much raised, but they 
have not been disappointed. It is our inten- 
tion to insert a few extracts, which we have 
marked for the purpose ; at present, however, 
we shall confine ourselves to the brief ex- 
ordium, which we offer as a rare specimen 
both of fine writing, and beautiful moral 
scntiment. 


The providence of God is shown most be- 
neficently to the world, in raising up from 
time to time, and in crowning with length of 
days, men of pre-eminent goodness and wis- 
dom. Many of the undoubted blessings of 
life, which minister, and were designed to 
minister, to the elevation of man, tend, never- 
theless, by developing the inferior qualities of 
his mixed nature, to impair the authority and 
to deaden the aspirations of his immortal spi- 
rit. The unnumbered contributiens to the 
sum of physical enjoyment, which a bountiful 


Creator has spread around us, afford such a} 


prodigal repast to the senses, that if man 


| 
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involuntary homage. There is no one from 
whom the impress of the, Deity is so wholly 
effaced, as to be insensible to its beauty. The 
very circumstance of its duration affects all 
hearts with the conviction, that it has the 
characters of that excellence which is eternal, 
and it is thus sanctified while it still lives and 
is seen of men. When death has set his seal 
upon such an example, the universal voice 
proclaims it as one of the appointed sanctions 
of virtue, and if great public services are 
blended with it, communities of men come as 
with one heart to pay it the tribute of their 
praise, and to pass it to succeeding genera- 
tions, with the attestation of their personal 
recognition and regard. 

It is such an example and such a motive, 
my fellow citizens, that have led the councils 
of this city to commit to my hands the duty 
of expressing your admiration and gratitude 
for the illustrious virtues, talents, and services 
of John Marshall. His last hours were num- 
bered within your city. His unfading ex- 
ample here received its last finish. You 
were the first to mourn by the side of his 
venerable remains, after the spirit which en- 
lightened him had gone to its reward; and 
you now claim to record your reverence for 















were not sometimes allured from the banquet 
by the example of wisdom, or driven from it 
by the voice of conscience or of inspiration, 
he would “ decline so low from virtue” as to 


a name which, after first coming to distinction 
\in its native state, and then for a long course 
of years shedding lustre upon the whole 
country, has finally ceased to be mortal upon 





become incapable of discerning its beauty, or 
of rising to its delights. If there was not 
something within or without, to remind him 
that these pleasures of sense were designed 
to alleviate the labours of virtue in her ardu- 


ous career, and not to seduce her from it, it | ought to be of the most gifted, of his eulogists, 


might raise the irreverent question, whether 
the frame of man was adequately devised to 
contend with the temptations which surround 
him. But the wisdom of the Creator is justi- 
fied in all his works. It is a provision in the 
moral government of the world, to hold out 


constantly to mankind, both the example of 


virtue for imitation, and its precepts for obe- 
dience ; and the moral constitution of man is 
never so depraved, as to be totally insensible 
to either. Sometimes the inducement to 
virtue is derived from the catastrophe which 
closes the. career of vice; sometimes from 
that internal monitor, which, however op- 
pressed by a load of crimes, has always sufli- 
cient remains of life to breathe its complaints 
into the hearts of the guilty. ‘To the sensual 


it often comes in the pains and disgusts of 


satiety, and occasionally to the most hardened 
in the awakening denunciations of future re- 
sponsibility. The good find it in the plea- 
sures of beneficence, and the wise in the en- 
joyments of wisdom. It is addressed severally 
to each, and with endless variety correspond- 
ing to his personal case and condition. But 
it comes to all, and at all times, and with 
most persuasive influence, in the beautiful 
example of a long career of public and private 
virtue, of wisdom never surprised, of goodness 
never intermitted, of benignity, simplicity, and 
gentleness, finally ending in that hoary head 
which “ is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness.” To this example 
all men, of all descriptions, pay voluntary or 


this spot. 

If its defective commemoration, by me, 
\could mar the beauty of this example, I 
| should shrink from it, as from a profanation: 
but‘it is the consolation of the humblest, as it 


that the case of this illustrious man is one, im 
|which to give with simplicity, the record of 
his life, is to come nearest to a resemblance 
|of the great original; and to attempt to go 
beyond it, is 








with taper light 
| To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish. 





To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


I observe, by thy last number, the difficulty 
thou hast to encounter in relation to the sub- 
ject of slavery. I do not wish to increase it 
by the few brief observations I propose offer- 
ing. Our Society was a bright and burning 
light in the early struggle for the rights of 
our deeply oppressed coloured brethren, and 
the testimony committed to it to bear, is still 
very precious to many Friends. But what is 
a testimony without action? Just what faith 
is without works. Shall these Friends have 
no channel by which their feelings shall go 
forth into productive usefulness? And if driven 
into the papers and associations of the world, 
that the talent given them—the testimony so 
near and dear to their best feelings—may not 
be buried as in a napkin, and they pronounced 
unprofitable servants ; at whose door, if there 
is a fault, is that fault to be laid? Let each 
Friend who reads these lines pause and re- 
flect, seriously and prayerfully, as well with 
reference to the immediate subject of this 
enquiry, as to his responsibilities generally, 
regarding the oppression under which more 
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than two millions of our fellow men, in this 
land of liberty, and day of gospel light, are 
crushed to the earth. LinDLey. 


ne 


From the Genessee Farmer. 
PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 


I observe in your paper of the 22d August 
last, that you are calling the attention of your 
patrons to the durability of posts, &. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years, I have been en- 
gaged more or less in the preservation of 
timber, and from my experience.am able to 
say with confidence, the old opinion of the 
English writers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that the best time to cut timber to ensure 
its durability, is when the tree is in its great- 
est vigour ; and in this latitude, say middle 
of June,—then the sap is in its most fluid 
state, and entirely escapes through the seve- 
ral pores of the tree. ‘The idea that the sap 
of a tree recedes to its roots during winter, is 
in my opinion a mistaken notion. The sap is 
distributed through the tree im winter the 
same as in summer, and circulation never 
ceases, except with the life of the tree. The 
sap in winter is less in quantity and thicker, 
and owing to its stagnant state, remains in 
the timber when it is cut in winter, and be- 
comes the principle of its destruction. Let 
timber for rails, posts, or other purposes, be 
cut when it is in its greatest vigour, (never 
mind the phase of the moon,) and keep it off 
|the ground until seasoned. In support of my 
position, I will repeat two instances which 
have lately come to my knowledge. A farmer 
of North Carolina wishing to fence a certain 
| lot, went to work according to the old theory, 
and cut his rail timber during the full of the 
moon in February; but when he came to 
make his fence in May he was deficient about 
forty pannels ; he went into the woods and cut 
the necessary quantity, and put it up as the 
only alternative; and after some ten or 
twelve years, his attention being called to 
the fence, he found the rails cut and split in 
May infinitely more sound than those cut in 
February. Another gentleman in New Eng- 
land had an accident befall a gate post in 
mid-summer, and not having any seasoned 
timber on hand, sent to the woods for a green 
one, and expecting that it would only last one 
or two years, had one cut during the next 
winter and laid by to supply the place of the 
green one at his leisure. But during the 
ensuing summer the other post failed, and 
the one cut secundem artem was taken to 
supply the place of the last failure, and the 
green post thought no more of until at the 
end of seven or eight years, when the post 
last put in was found to fail, while the sum- 
mer cut post was in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. 
Josnvua Howarp. 
Dearbornville, Sept. 3, 1835. 


= On the authority of an eminent practitioner, the 
following remedy for ringworm has been given. 
Moisten the diseased surface frequently with the 
juice of the common cranberry, and it is said the 
disease is speedily overcome.— Boston Med. Journal. 
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How many toil through life to amass trea- 
sures which they never enjoy, and which 
prove only a misfortune to those they leave 
behind! Are we the children of earth or the 
heirs of heaven? Let us prove the high de- 
scent we claim, and let not the desire of lay- 
ing up a great heap against an old age, which 
perhaps we may never see, absorb all the 
powers and faculties of our immortal souls. 

How many men do we see who have to- 
tally failed in life by being half fit for every 
thing and wholly prepared for nothing! To 
many a man the ambition of being thought a 
universal genius has proved the shipwreck of 
his hopes, by causing him totally to waste 
abilities, which applied to a single pursuit 
would have rendered him useful, respectable, 
and happy. To know one thing well, to have 
faithfully improved one talent, is better for all 
practical purposes than to possess a smatter- 
ing of all the sciences.—From the German of 
Lessing. 


Surely mati is the most foolish of all ani- 
mals, and civilized man the most foolish of 
all men. Anticipation is his curse, and to 
prevent the contingency of evil, he makes life 
one continual evil. Health, wisdom, peace of 
mind, conscience, all are sacrificed to the 
absurd purpose of heaping up for the use of 
life more than life can employ, under the 
flimsy prétext of providing for his children ; 
till practice becomes habit, and we labour on 
till we are obliged to take our departure, as 
tired. of this world as we are unprepared for 
the rational happiness of the next.— Roscoe. 


Piety of Linneus.—This great botanist 
was born in Sweden, in 1707, and died in 
1778. One of the most distinguished attri- 
butes of his mind, was the warmth of his 
religious sentiments, and profound adoration 
of the Deity. He resembled in this respect, 
Newton, Haller, Locke, and others, whose 
respect for religion rendered their knowledge 
still more estimable. ‘The deeper he pene- 
trated into the secrets of nature, the more he 
admired the wisdom of her Creator. He 

raised this wisdom in his works, recom- 
mended it by his speeches, and honoured it 
by his actions. Through all his writings 
there breathes forth a lively admiration of 
the greatness and wisdom of God, and a ten- 
der gratitude for his benefits. Whenever he 
found an opportunity of expatiating on the 

reatness, the providence, and omnipotence 
of God, which frequently happened in his 
lectures and botanical excursions, his heart 
glowed with a celestial fire, and his mouth 
poured forth torrents of admirable eloquence. 
This made him one of the best inculcators of 
morality: he instilled, by so doing, a similar 
spirit of religion into the breasts of his pupils. 
Over the door of the hall in which he gave 
his lectures, was this inscription, “ Live vir- 
tuous ; God observes you.” He could never 
think on the wonderful paths by which the 
Almighty had guided him, without being 
much affected, and thanking Providence for 
all the instances of his grace and mercy. 


The Red Mullet—The generic term, 


was also read, and awakened tender feelings 


Mullus, by which this fish is distinguished, is | of commiseration for that deeply injured por- 
said to have reference to the scarlet colour |tion of the human family. 


of the sandal worn by the Roman consuls 
and emperors, which was called mulleus. 
The mullet was held in extraordinary estima- 


tion by the Romans. 


Yarrell’s British Fishes. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH, 7, 1835. 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Balti- 


more, convened on the 26th and concluded 
on the 29th of last month. Friends of this 


meeting have a claim on the sympathy of 


their brethren in other parts, in their present 
reduced situation, located at such remote dis- 
tances, as to render it exceedingly difficult to 
come together; this sympathy was manifest- 
ed the present year by the attendance of a 
number of Friends from other yearly meet- 
ings. Much harmony marked the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, and during its various 
sittings, ability was furnished to labour for 
the removal of existing deficiencies, and the 
overshadowings of heavenly good were ex- 
perienced. 

By the reading of the minutes of the meet- 
ing for sufferings, the meeting was informed 
that that body had addressed an energetic 
and appropriate memorial to the legislature 
of Maryland on the subject of lotteries, 
which was favourably received. It also ap- 
peared, that the meeting for sufferings had 
been brought under concern on account of the 
dissemination of unsound doctrines amongst 
their members, and had prepared a minute 
expressive of their disunity with the publica- 
tion entitled “A Beacon to the Society of 
Friends,” as containing sentiments at vari- 
ance with our well known principles and 
testimonies; and also cautioning Friends, par- 
ticularly the young and inexperienced, with 
regard to other publications calculated to 
weaken their faith in the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. The yearly 
meeting adopted this document, and directed 
it.to be inserted in the extracts to be sent to 
inferior meetings. We hope to obtain a copy 
and insert it hereafter in “ The Friend.” 

By the report of its committee to aid in 
the civilization of the native Indians, the 
meeting was informed of the present state 
of those people who are under the joint care 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore yearly meet- 
ings, and a proposed plan for future opera- 
tions was produced for consideration, which 
was approved and adopted, except in one 
point; and the quarterly meetings were 
directed to promote voluntary subscriptions 
amongst their members, in aid of this bene- 
volent object. A detailed account of the 
state of the Indians, recently removed beyond 
the Mississippi, prepared by the committee 
for the information of Friends in England, 


After adopting a suitable minute of advice, 
founded on the various exercises which had 
been felt whilst the state of Society was un- 


One of six pounds|der consideration, the meeting concluded. 
weight is recorded to have produced a sum 


equal to £48; one still larger £64; and 
even £ 240 were given for three, of very un- 
usual size, procured on the same day, for a 
repast of more than usual magnificence.— 


For an account of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Indiana, see communication on our fifth page. 


Liberation of Mr. Williams from Carlow 
jail.—We have extreme gratification in an- 
nouncing the liberation of Mr: Williams, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who has 
been nearly eight months confined in the jail 
of Carlow, for refusing, in accordance with 
his conscientious opinions, to pay tithe to the 
Dean and Chapter of Loughlin.— Dublin Re- 
gister. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the~ Month.— 
Joel Woolman, near Frankford ; Edward B. 
Garrigues, corner of Sixth and Spring Garden 
streets; James R. Greeves, southeast corner 
of Pine and Eighth streets. 


Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 


Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth street, Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Robt. R. Porter. 


A stated meeting of the “Concord Auxili- 
ary Bible Association of Friends,” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house, Middletown, 
on second day, the 9th of next month, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. The female members are 
particularly invited to attend. 


Jesse J. Maris, Secretary. 

10mo. 31st, 1835. 

Marriep oa third day, the 3d instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, New street, Philadelphia, Josiau H. New- 
BoLD, to Hannan, daughter of Joseph Richardson, 
late of Bucks County, Pa. 

at West Grove, on fifth day, the 15th of 
10th month, ‘Thomas, son of Levi Wickersham, to 
Priscitta, daugliter of Joseph Jones, all of Chester 


Anna, wife of Amasa Slocomb, in the 56th year of her 
age. She was a member of Farmingtun monthly 
meeting, New York, and during the late troubles in 
our Society, was a stedfast believer in the doctrines 
of Christianity, as held by primitive Friends. Her 
death was sudden, and we believe the words with 
which a distant minister commenced speaking at the 
funeral, were applicable to the deceased, * Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 

—— after a short illness, on the 12th of 10th month, 
Lypta W., wife of Caleb Haines, of Chester monthly 
meeting, N. J., in the 38th year of her age. She was 
of a cheerful disposition, but through unmerited mercy 
wus enabled to meet, with submission, the awful 
change; and we believe that our loss is her eternal 

In. 
er in Paola, Indiana, on the 8th of 9th month, 
Anicait Linptey, wife of Thomas Lindley, in the 
38th year of her age. She was an exemplary and 
useful member of Biue River monthly meeting, of the 
Society of Friends. 
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